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TiWO DRAMAS. 

We think sadly of Otway choking on a crust of bread, of 
Milton selling "Paradise Lost" for twelve pounds ; but every 
day we see reason to regret that those evil days are past. Men 
wrote then for the love of it, published only when they felt 
that they had something to say, and grew continually in breadth 
and power. But now we are so anxious to hail greatness that 
when we find a genius we spoil him in the making. We adopt 
the hothouse culture, and our plants are short-lived. Even a 
strong man, like Mr. Kipling, cannot resist the process, and 
his first works, the ones that bring him fame, are apt to remain 
his best. Surrounded by adulation, and overwhelmed by well- 
meant but distracting attentions, the man who has made a 
name for himself by one book rarely finds the opportunity to 
write another so good. As Goethe sorrowfully said, when a 
man has done anything remarkable, all the world conspires 
together to keep him from doing the like again. 

The case of Gabriele d'Annunzio is a sad illustration of this. 
His early prose was the most exquisite that the Italian lan- 
guage has ever known. A person ignorant of that tongue can 
never realize the rhythmic beauty of style that characterizes 
his earlier novels, such as "LTnnocente," "II Trionfo della 
Morte," "Le Vergine delle Rocce." When those were written, 
he was little known outside of Italy, and the poison of adulation 
had not entered his blood. But with "II Fuoco" the change 
came. One could see that the madness of the conqueror had 
inflamed his mind, that his attitude toward himself had become 
one of adoration. He considered himself lifted up above com- 
mon mortals, and since then he has written for them no more. 
He has become that most unsatisfactory of creatures, a manda- 
rin in literature, who writes for the elect. His style, once as 
clear as crystal and flowing as naturally as a brook, has be- 
come precieax to an exasperating degree. The vocabulary in 
common use no longer suffices, and he is ever on the lookout 
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for recondite phrases and obsolete words. In his "Francesca 
da Rimini" he undertook to write in the language of Dante's 
time; and the natural result was, not Dante's freedom and 
strength, but an archaic stiffness. 

His new play, "La Figlia di Iorio," is not so bad; but it is 
far removed from the simplicity and directness of "La Citta 
Morta" and "La Gioconda," qualities which made them fasci- 
nating despite the horrible nature of the former and the latter's 
unpleasant aspect. Like all of d'Annunzio's works, "La Figlia 
di Iorio" insists on the evil aspects of humanity. 

The plot is simple. It is the wedding day of Aligi, son of 
Lazaro di Roio and Candia della Leonessa, peasants of the 
Abruzzi. The bride is in the house, and her friends are bring- 
ing in the wedding gifts in baskets. A great noise is heard 
without. The door bursts open, and Mila di Codra rushes in. 
She is pursued by the harvesters as the daughter of Iorio, the 
wizard. She shuts the door after her. All would deliver her 
up to her tormentors save Aligi, who plants the cross upon the 
threshold, and her pursuers dare not tread it under foot. 

Mila remains in the house, and she and Aligi become enam- 
ored of one another. They wander away to a hut in the 
mountains, where he tends his flocks. His father, Lazaro, 
comes to urge him to return. He finds Mila, and attacks her. 
Aligi enters and slays him with an ax. 

Aligi is seized and brought back. His mother dies of grief. 
As he is about to be executed, Mila proclaims that it is she 
who murdered his father, and he is declared innocent. 

It will be seen that in these three acts there is abundance of 
material for a drama ; and had it been treated with the passion- 
ate directness of the earlier tragedies that we have mentioned, 
the effect might have been great. As it is, there is considerable 
fire and strength ; but the precieux style and the archaic forms 
of expression are exasperating, and prevent the drama from 
really gripping the heart. In his effort to transport to a 
far mediaeval region Sig. d'Annunzio robs the play of actuality. 
He tries to do what Maeterlinck does so well ; but he forgets 
that Maeterlinck accomplishes his result by the extreme sim- 
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plicity and directness of his diction, which give a sense of 
reality to remotest scenes. 

It is true that in Italian the language of poetry is further 
removed from that of every day than in any other 
tongue. This is due to the fact that the great poets came 
so early in Italian history that they in a measure fixed the 
language of verse at a remote period, while the prose has under- 
gone a continual transformation. But this is really a defect, 
and when a poet consciously exaggerates it, as does Sig. d'An- 
nunzio in "La Figlia di Iorio," he makes a mistake. 

There is small danger that Prof. William Vaughan Moody 
will be spoiled by popularity. His "Masque of Judgment" 
seems to us the greatest poem ever produced in America, but 
it is not one to tickle the ears of the groundlings. It belongs 
to the high company of Milton's "Paradise Lost" and Shelley's 
"Prometheus Unbound," dealing with supernal things in a 
sublime and passionate way and with the large utterance of the 
great poets. Such books rarely appeal to the generation in 
which they are written. Their authors are admired by a few 
and neglected by the many, and it is only after their death that 
their works are received as classics. Even then, while they are 
spoken of in histories of literature and read by a few with deep 
interest, the vast majority of men know them only by reputa- 
tion. How few really love the "Paradise Lost" and the "Pro- 
metheus!" Everybody speaks respectfully of both, most edu- 
cated persons have been constrained while at school to read 
passages from the former ; but for the great body of mankind 
they are only names. There are a few lovers of great poetry 
who clasp them to their heart of hearts, but they are doomed 
to remain forever caviare to the general. 

Some may inquire what is the difference between such works 
and the "mandarin literature," of which we complain in Sig. 
d'Annunzio's later writings. The difference is that such poems 
deal with high thoughts and sublime passions that in themselves 
make no appeal to the commonplace majority of mankind. 
Subject and treatment are alike above them ; while the "manda- 
rin literature" deals with ordinary sensations and ideas, and the 
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difficulty is in the affected form. In the one case the author 
gives his own natural utterance to the things within him, while 
in the other he tortures his mind in his search for artificial 
expression. 

In the case of the "Masque of Judgment" it is not merely the 
sublimity of the subjects treated that precludes popularity; it 
is the bold questioning of existing canons of faith. We see 
in the "Prometheus Unbound" that this will not hinder a work 
from becoming a classic, but we also see that it will preclude 
it from becoming popular. Perhaps the finest of Lord Byron's 
works in his "Cain," but its bold questionings of the justice 
of the established order prevent its attaining the wide popularity 
of the "Childe Harold." The idea of the "Masque" that God, 
in ceasing to be merciful and in destroying at the Last Judg- 
ment the beautiful world that he had made, filled with beings 
who had erred only through the passions with which he had 
endowed them, in yielding to his own wrath turned loose the 
Spirit of Evil, the Snake that never dies, which scales the bat- 
tlements of Heaven, as the great Midgard serpent of Norse 
mythology is one day to do, and blots out the Universe — this 
idea is so shocking to orthodox minds that for the present, at 
least, the book will not be popular. To such it appears blas- 
phemous, while to others it is only a sublime protest against 
their cruel conception of the Deity. 

Prof. Moody's new drama, "The Fire Bringer," is also a 
powerful and original work. Dealing with an ancient my- 
thology, it has not the passionate intensity, the poignant 
earnestness, of the "Masque." It is more serene. It contains 
many passages of great beauty. It does not show us Prome- 
theus chained to the rock. /Eschylus and Shelley have done 
that already. It opens upon the world that has just been laid 
waste by the Deluge. The flood is receding, and the people are 
descending in terror from the mountain peaks where they had 
taken refuge. The sky is still black with clouds. No ray of 
sunshine lights up the desolate world. The principle of fire 
has been extinguished in the waters that have covered the 
earth. The universe seems dead. Deukalion and Pyrrha 
have thrown the stones behind them, and these have turned into 
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men and women, but insensate creatures. Superstition comes 
to add to the horror of the scene, the priest demanding that the 
most precious things among them, his own beautiful daughter 
and the equally beautiful son of Deukalion and Pyrrha, be 
offered as a sacrifice to appease the anger of the gods. But 
as the sacrifice is about to be consummated, the clouds break, 
the stars shine out, and the youth and the maiden are saved. 
Pandora furnishes Prometheus a reed, in which he steals fire 
from heaven to relight the hearths of mankind; and then, as 
the drama closes, he goes away to his doom on the cliffs of 
Caucasus. 

Such is a scant outline of the poem. It is so full of pas- 
sages worthy of quotation that it is hard to choose. This de- 
scription by Prometheus of his search for fire is not unworthy 
to be placed beside the sublime description in the "Agamemnon" 
of ^schylus of the signal fires flashing from mountain to moun- 
tain the news of the fall of Tjroy : 

1 clambered down 
Old earthquake-cloven rifts and monstrous chasms 
Where long ago the stripling Titans peered 
At play and dared not venture — found me out 
Flint stones so buried in disastrous rock 
I thought the Darkener sure had passed them by ; 
But not a spark lived in them. Past the walls 
Rhipean, and the Arimaspian caves, 
I sought the far hyperborean day, 
But not a banner of their rustling light 
Flapped through the sagging sky, nor did the Fates 
Once fling their gleaming shuttles east or west. 
By Indian Nysa and the Edonian fount 
Of Haemus long I lurked, in hope to find 
Young Dionysus as he raced along 
And wrest his pine torch from him, or to snare 
Some god-distracted dancing segipan, 
And from his garland crush a wine of fire 
To light the passion of the world again 
And fill man's veins with music ; but there went 
A voice of sighing through the ghostly woods, 
And up the mountain pastures in the mist 
Desolate creatures sorrowed for the god. 
Across the quenched JEgean, where of old 
The shining islands sang their stasimon, 
Forever chorusing great hymns of light 
Round Delos, through the driving dark I steered 
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To seek Hephsestos on his Lemnian mount; 
But found him not. His porches were o'erthrown, 
His altar out, and round his faded peak 
The toiled Cyclops, bowing huge and dim, 
Uncouthly mourned. . . ." 

And this splendid scene where the stars break through the 

clouds is hard to parallel : 

Deukalion. Who are these? How is't with us? O wherefore 
Gaze ye all aloft? 

Pyrrha. Pandora comes. 

Deukalion. I see naught. Since a little while mine eyes 
And brain are faded. Help mine eyes to see. 

Pyrrha. She pauses on the margin of the cliff. 
About her are the shapes of them who rose 
Behind us, when we sowed the heavy seed. 
Her either hand is on a kneeling head, 
Female and male ; her forehead more than theirs 
Is lifted up in yearning, and her face 
Is like the lyrist's when at first he waits 
And drifts his heart up through the cloudy strings. 

A Man's Voice. Take heed there to the lad, where he hath risen 
His height upon the altar ! And the maid 
Is risen. Look to them ! 

Pyrrha. Children! iEolus! 

What is't with you ? What search ye in the heavens ? 

to what high thing do your spirits strain 
And your hands tremble up? 

Mollis and Alcyone {looking and pointing afxvard). The stars! 

The stars ! 

Deukalion. Why hath so deep a hush fallen on the night ? 

1 heard a whispering cry. What whisper they? 

Pyrrha. iEolus pointed — whispering of the stars. 

^Solus. jEolus— stars. Pyrrha. 

Pyrrha. With thee ! 

Deukalion, Spakest thou of stars ? 

Pyrrha. Nothing, nothing. My soul was a lake 
Spread out in utter darkness ; to its depth 
There pierced a silvery trembling— 
Deukalion. Look again. 
Wife, cease to pray! Look out again! 

Pyrrha. The dark 

Gathers and flees, and the wide roof of night 

Leans in as it would break ; the mountainous gloom 
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Unmoors, and streameth on us like a sea. 
O Earth, lift up thy gates ! It is the stars ! 
It is the stars ! It is the ancient stars ! 
It is the young and everlasting stars ! 

Pyrrha. The veil that hid the holy sky is rent; 
The vapors ravel down; and a bright wind 
Blows, that the planets and the shoaled worlds 
Stoop from their dance, and wheel and shout again, 
Scattering influence as a maenad shakes 
Pine sparks and moon-dew from her whirling hair. 
And hark, below, the many-voiced earth, 
The chanting of the old religious trees, 
Rustle of far-off waters, woven sounds 
Of small and multitudinous lives awake, 
Peopling the grasses and the pools with joy, 
Uttering their meaning to the mystic night ! 

The book is full of strangely expressive passages like this 

Trust not the sea ! Look where the frothing lip 
Curls off the giant fang ! Back to the heights ! 

Or the speaking of the soul of Greece as 

The sound of deathless lyres across the world. 

Or this description of the tempest : 

How terribly the lion thunder roared, 
Leaping along the mountains to the sea. 

Or this cry of a woman for the saving of her unborn child : 

Hark what he says ! He knows not, yet he says ! 

None of you know. I have cried unto you 

And told you of it, but you will not know ! 

You will not listen what I carry here 

Under my heart, and feed and shelter now, 

That then shall be the bread and wine of the world, 

The torch and sword and lyre, the water brook, 

The lion gate and wall of many towers, 

The marshaler of dances — there, O there 

Beyond the shadow and the sorrow, far 

In God's new garden, his green virgin mount ! 

Or this scene as Prometheus departs to his doom : 

Over against the region where he went 

Thunder has torn the curtain of the mist, 

And out of moving darkness soars the cloud 

Like as a shadowed ruby, but above 

Like as an opal and a sardine stone 

Sun-touched to the panting heart ; and in the midst 

Are shapes throned on the moving of the lights, 
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Who ride the wrathful lights, and are the lights. 

Up through the driving fringes of the mist 

Battle a living splendor and a gloom. 

O, while the shapes gather and wait at gaze, 

That pharos of our peril in the straits, 

That treader of the cups of gladness out 

In the sun's vineyard for us — Mother ! Mother ! 

Look hither, look at last, for it is time. 

Up through the crud and substance of the cloud 

Prometheus wrestles with the bird of God^. 

{Pyrrha rises, lifting Pandora.) 

JEolus. Look how the sudden wind has quenched the cloud, 
And them that were therein; and how its blowing 
Shoulders the mist away from the keen stars 
That rushed out at the fading of the lights ! 
Look you, the cloud comes on us in the wind ! 
It tramples down the mountains, and above 
Reaches abroad in darkness, blotting out 
Place upon place of stars. 

Rhodope. The smoky air 

Climbs up and eddies round us and falls down, 

Rolling and spreading wider than the world ! 

And there are many other passages in the poem equally- 
worthy of transscription. 

Professor Moody informs us that this is the first part of a 
trilogy on the Prometheus theme, of which the "Masque of 
Judgment" is the second, and the third of which is yec to ap- 
pear. We trust that it may not be too long delayed. If it is a 
suitable crowning for so great a work, we shall have something 
that is unique in modern literature. G. B. Rose. 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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